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Ds marks! When the writer started it, : 
E he thought he knew something about 
the subject. Now, he is aghast at 
his own ignorance. Not only is he unable to 
answer his own questions, he is not sure that: 
he knows all the questions that should be 
asked ! !! 

The Family is the basis of Society. Anthro- 
pologists tell of a time when man lived:in a 
“horde,” when no one knew who was the 
father of any child, when children left. even 
the mother who bore them, as soon as they 
could fend for themselves. If there was ever 
such a time, the “horde” was not troubled by 
Social Problems. ; 

As a unit, inside the tribe, giving its mem- 
bers mutual help and protection, the family 
has its own survival value. That family 
system still dominates Korean society. The 
head of the clan has the final word on the 
fate of the persons, and the property, of all; 
He sells land, makes marriages, determines in- 
heritances, as he sees fit. He seeks the 
wisdom of others, in a family council; or in 
conference ; discussion may be long, but at 
length the Head speaks, “the thing is done.” ° 

Marriage and Divorce are the great con- 
eerns of the family. The young people must 
be suitably matched in social and financial 


HIS PAPER is a series of Question-.. 


rating, and then the Sa-Chu must be com< 
pared. _ These are the official family records of 
the year, month, day, and hour, of birth, and 
only by strict attention to them is such a ca-. 
lamity as the wedding of “Divine-River-Water” 
with “Great-Post-Station-Earth,’’ avoided. 
Most , Korean marriages, under the family 
system, turn out well. Yet Confucius listed 
the seven reasons for which a wife may be put 
away by her husband—no mention is made of 
reasons that would let her take the initiative. 
Firsticv.3.<, If she is rebellious toward her parents- 
> In-law. 
Second.....If she has no children. 
. Third ......If she is unfaithful to her husband. 
Fourth...:.Jf she is jealous-minded. 


Fifth:7...: ‘If she has an incurable disease. 
Sixth ......1f she is given to hurtful talk and tale- 
bearing. 


Seventh...If she is a thief. 

_ But he adds: ‘‘There are, however, three 
conditions that modify these, and in view of 
any one of them the woman cannot be put 
away, although she has fallen under one or 
more of the reasons for divorce.” 

First........If she has no father or brothers living to 
caer _ whom she ean be sent. 

Second.....If she has worn mourning for three 

: ‘years for her parents-in-law. 
Thirds... If the husband has risen from poverty to 
riches while she was his wife. 


Plural wives were allowed, and here, too, 
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we find deep affection and true happiness. I 
well remember a home in Seoul, where the 
children of the concubine called the wife 
‘“‘mother’’ and were as dear to her as if they 
had been her own. Not always does Sara 
insist that Hagar and her child be driven 
away, perhaps because the Korean Hagar had 
good manners. 

Against this background, unchanged for 
2,000 years, the generation that has for daily 
fare the railway, the daily paper, ‘‘modern” 
magazines and novels, and the movie, is work- 
ing out its problems of marriage and divorce. 
I was told that when the Bus Company order- 
ed changes in the routes of some of the girl 
conductors, it met the answer: “We have 
married our drivers, and you cannot make us 
change.” And the Company yielded. Pre- 
ferences develop through contacts in Church 
organizations, in Sunday Schools and Daily 
Vacation Bible School work, in street cars 
and trains, at athletic events, in the parks, and 
sometimes by less conventional encounters. 
Friends help in making choices, and even in 
the smaller towns, autocratic clan control is 
passing. We all know of marriages in which 
the young people followed their own wills, to 
real happiness—and we know of tragedies as 
well. 

Question Number One— What is the Church 
doing about all this ? 

Question Number Two—wWhat can_ the 
Church do, that will make and not mar, in 
this most intimate affair? Ewha College for 
Women has a Reception Room, where young 
men, properly introduced, can meet the girls, 
Miss Kinsler, collaborator on this paper, urges 
that the Church provide something of the 
kind. 

Question Number Three—Can we offer 
something, that will be acceptable, and have 
suitable safeguards? Or must we expect 
some shipwrecks, before the young pilots will 
be ready to receive and follow sailing direc- 
tions ? 

The Government-General’s Statistical Re- 
port gives figures on Marriage and Divorce, 


but they seem based on those officially report- 
ed. For 1932, they give 112, 400 married peo- 
ple in Korea. This is less than one percent of 
Korea’s twenty millions!!! So with 2,274 
couples married in that year. But as we are 
looking for tendencies, the reported divorces 
year by year, compared with the reported 
marriages, are informing. 


Marriages Divorces Divorces to each 
(reported) (reported) Hundred Marriages 
1911 780 131 16 Asteady drop, from 
1917 1,728 245 14 16 per 100, to 7, 
1922 875 104 12 in 21 years, is 
1927 1,287 121 9 remarkable, 
1932 2,274 163 7 


I hear that divorce, in the cities, is often at 
the desire of the wife, and the causes are 
much the same asin Reno. Alimony is paid, 
aS a lump sum, or periodically. Children 
usually go to the husband’s family. Re- 
marriage of the divorced, at least of the one 
who initiated the action, seems usual. ‘“Other- 
wise, why a divorce’ seems to sum up the 
situation. 

Question Number Four—Are conditions 
among Christians in Korea (and particularly 
among the young peaple in the Churches) 
better than the average in their social levels, 
in regard to, (A) satisfactory marriages, (B) 
congeniality, and (C) permanence of the mar- 
riage relation? My answer on all three 
counts is ‘‘Yes.” But—here is 
Question Number Five—How far are Chris- 
tian ideals in this matter affecting Society ?: 
In externals, like the public ceremony, veils 
and other details of Western dress, in the 
use of rings and ring-bearers and flower-girls, 
in showers of confetti and bursts of good- 
natured chaffing, the observer can scarcely 
tell the non-Christian ceremony from the 
Church wedding. But in deeper matters, I 
am not sure. 

Question Number Six follows naturally. 
What can we, as missionaries, what can the 
Korean Church, do about these matters ? 
Counting, with the great methodist and Pres- 
byterian bodies, the smaller Christian groups, 
and adding the Roman Catholics, we have 
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a total of 269,391 Church Members, with a 
Christian constituency of not less than half a 
million, in a population of twenty millions. 

In a village or city that is largely Christian, 
or in a social group where Christian ideals are 
well known, the Church undoubtedly exerts 
an influence beyond what its numerical 
strength would make one expect, yet in most 
cases, the Church in Korea has a hard task, 
if it is to maintain its standards, and there is 
always danger that lower ideas may win their 
way into the Church itself, at least as matters 
of practice. 


Changed Position of Women—This is the 
crucial point in any discussion of social 
problems. The economic position of half the 
race, and its degree of literacy, with implied 
ability to know about matters outside the 
scope of daily observation, and to make 
independent judgments, with its freedom of 
movement and social life, all act in one direc- 
tion on Marriage and Divorce, and in the 
other, on the problems of Social Vice. 

Let me quote here, from page 21 of the 
newly-published “History of the Korea Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.” 
Rev. D. A. Bunker’s impressions of his first 
evening in Seoul—1886. 

“The band in the tower of the West Gate sent 
forth its evening tocsin; the three signa! fires on 
Nam San flared up for a moment ; the Great Bell at 
Chongno breathed forth its soothing evensong ; 

.- the gates of the city were closed, and Seoul was in 

a silence like that of a tomb.” 

He might have said also that after the big 
bell had sounded, men stayed indoors, while 
women went from house to to house. Only 
at this time did women of the better classes 
emerge from their homes. Even thirty years 
ago, women above the rank of servants, going 
about the streets by day, were shrouded in 
cloaks that hid form and face. The first elec- 
tric cars were built with a closed section a- 
‘midships, and open sections fore and aft. 
Men rode on the open deck, and women in 
the cabin. Churches were built in L-shape, 
with women in one wing, men in the other, 


or, if there was but one room, with a partition 
between. 

“Them days is gone forever,” and we all 
rejoice in the change. Men and women still 
sit in opposite sections of the churches, but 
the partition is gone. There is a section for 
women at the movies, but they are by no 
means restricted to it, and in trains and buses 
and street-cars there is no distinction. There 
is some HIYAKASI—a Japanese word for which 
there is neither Korean nor English equivalent, 
though ‘‘joshing’’ may partly convey the 
idea—of school-girls on the sireets; as a rule 
the relations of the sexes in public are free 
from visible tension, and do not invite criti- 
cism. 

Literacy among girls and women is advance; 
ing rapidly. Long ago, the Church set up as 
a requirement for membership, ability to read 
the Korean language. Thousands of families 
have seen and shared the toil of mother— 
perhaps grandmother as well—to “break the 
alphabet.” Some made little use of the ac- 
complishment, after it had served its purpose, 
but the vast majority found it a door into a 
new world. Well-worn hymn-books, New 
Testaments and Bibles, witness to familiarity 
with great characters and noble. thoughts. 
Lately, magazines for women and children are 
having a wide sale and circulation. News- 
papers have their columns for women, and 
news-stands are loaded with books meant for 
them. 

The Christian Literature Society has given 
me some figures on 13 of its books, meant 
particularly for women and girls: 

Helen Keller’s “Story of My Life,” 1929, has 
only 175 out of 1,000 copies left. “The Life of 
Ann Judson,” 1922, has sold three-fourths of 
the number published. “Mary Slessor’—two- 
thirds of the 2,000 printed have been sold, 
‘Pollyanna,’ however, has still 1200 out of 
2,000 unsold, and more than half the edition of 
‘Ruth The Moabitess” —1931—is still with us. 
A noted Korean woman educator translated 
“Stepping Heavenward”, only, 284 copies, out 
of 1,700, are left. 
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These books are doubtless read mostly by 
those who are in touch with Christian thought: 
But there is a large reading public, girls and 
women, as a glance at the following table 
will show. 


Enrolment in Regular Courses Common 
Schools (Korean) 


Year Total Boys’ Girls Girls percent of Total. 
1912 47,063 43,447 3,617 8 
1917 76,064 67,616 8,445 11 
1922 298,818 254,774 38,544 13 
1927 400,087 340,602 59,485 12 
19382 470,074 885,354 84,720 18 


' In the twenty years from 1912 to 1922 total 
enrolment has multiplied ten times, that of 
boys nine times, and that of girls 24 times!!! 

Question Number Seven— What are these 
girls reading while in school, and what about 
those who have graduated in the past 20 
years? And the girls among the 58,714 
students in “‘non-standardized Schools’—most 
of them Church Primary Schools—reported by 
the Government in 1933 ? 

Question Number Eight— What is being 
done, what more can be done, by the Church 
and the Missions, to produce and circulate 
good books and periodicals, among women and 
girls? How much use is made of book clubs, 
reading contests, reviews in church and 
secular papers? Out of 100 Christian Liter- 
ature Society books examined from the view- 
point of suitability and acceptability for the 
young women and girls of Korea, Miss Wag- 
ner reports eleven as first-class—‘‘Good ma- 
terial, well translated, good modern forms and 
acceptable today.’’ 

The more information and inspiration can be 
given the women and girls of Korea to-day, 
the nearer will come the solution of many a 
problem. 

Advanced Education comes into this discus- 
sion also. In 1912 Korea had two private 
Higher Common Schools for Korean girls, 
graduating 47, and in 1932, 545 graduated 
from ten such schools. The one Government 
H. C. School, with 28 graduates, grew to 
seven, with 353. And beside these, not less 
than 200 graduated from Mission Schools that, 


lacking the official classification, give the same 
courses. Of the girls graduating from 
Higher Common Schools last year, the employ- 
ment record is : 


Office werk 1 per cent 
Teachers 7 3 
Advanced Study 21 $ 
Home Makers 71 .% 


Question Number Nine—What Christian 
agencies reach these girls, in school and after 
school and after graduation? Who keeps in 
touch with the ‘‘Shome-makers”’ ? 

Occupations for Girls and Women, Outside 
the Home. A generation ago there were 
practically no desirable openings of this sort. 
The undesirable ones we will take up later. 
Now, women in gainful operations are nu- 
merous and successful. Heavy manual labor, 
like brick and cement block-moulding, and 
stone-breaking, seems to increase. Economic 
pressure is the cause, but it is a sad light on 
the economic situation, when a man’s wages 
would be 60 sen a day, to learn that the best- 
paid women in a gang making cement sewer- 
pipe gets 40 sen, and many only 20—this is on 
piece-work. Field work, or work in orchards, 
is largely done by women, and they are usual- 
ly well paid. Mr. Lutz has 90 women, in 
seasonal work—canning peas—in good sur- 
roundings, with good company, and light 
work. No wonder they sing favorite hymns 
while they work. 

The factory system is just beginning here, 
with 60,826 men, and 28,774 women, oper- 
atives. The number is fast increasing. 
Question Number Ten.— What becomes of the 
earnings of these girls and women? Do they 
help the family budget? Are they indepen- 
dent? Do they relieve able-bodied men of 
the need to work? One day I asked a Korean 
neighbor, of about my own age, “Do you 
never work ?”’ and he replied ‘Why should I, 
with two children in the...... factory?” Can 
anything be done about wise use of earnings ? 
The factory system is coming. Can we, who 
see its results in other lands, do anything to 


safeguard those who will carry its burdens ? 
(To be Continued) 
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N CELEBRATION of the Jubilee of 

J Protestant Missions in Korea and the 
tenth anniversary of the Korea Na- 
tional Christian Endeavor Union, a 
Christian Endeavor Convention was held 
in Pyengyang the first week in September. 
There were in all 2,157 registered delegates. 
Of these 873 were from Pyengyang city 
and the surrounding territory, 494 from the 
Whanghai Presbytery and the rest were from 
all parts of Korea, Manchuria and even from 
Japan. Twenty came from a church across 
the border from North Hamkyung Do, near 
Viadivostock. The delegate who came the 
farthest was from a town more than 300 
miles the other side of Harbin in Manchuria. 

The day sessions were to have been held in 
the West Gate Presbyterian church, and the 
evening sessions in the gymnasium of the 
Union Christian College but, due to large 
registration, practically all the sessions had 
to be held in the gymnasium. The attendance 
at the day meetings averaged about 2,000, and 
at night from 4,000 to 5,000. The mornings 
were given over to the study of various phases 
of young people’s activities followed by a most 
helpful devotional hour. The afternoons were 
devoted to popular addresses, reports and 
discussions, and the evenings to popular meet- 
ings to which the public was invited. 

Music was given a prominent place on the 
program. A special convention song book 
had been printed and new songs were taught. 
Special music was rendered at all the joint 
meetings and half of one of the evening 
meetings was given over to a musical program, 
Choirs from some of the churches and the 
choruses of the girls’ academy and the men’s 
college also sang and the college band played 
at several of the sessions. Mr. Cha Chei 
Il, Mrs. D. N. Lutz, Mr. Whang Chai Kyeng, 
Mrs. H. J. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Malsbary and 
many others helped with this program. 


The Conventicn was not just a meeting but 
was a mountain top experience for the young 
people, All felt when the six days were over 
that it had been well worth the effort, the 
sacrifice and the expense. In the closing 
sessions all pledged themselves to the advance- 
ment of the work in their own districts and 
also to the National Union. 

The findings and decisions of the Convention 
were grouped around three general heads. 

First. Young People’s Activities. 

1. To double the membership within four 
years. 

2. To encourage all to read good books and 
magazines, to have reading clubs, to start 
a library and to set hours when all could come 


together to read and study. 

3. To train leaders for young people’s work. 

4. To carry on an active temperance pro- 
gram throughout the year. 

Second. Junior and Intermediate Activities. 

1. To acquaint the Church with the need 
of having more work done among the boys 
and girls of this age. 

2. To train fekaes to work among them. 

3. To organize societies in each church. 

Third. Rural Activities. 

1. Each member to strive during the year 
to teach at least one person to read. This to 
be done through night classes, special classes 
or individually. 

. To encourage the planting of trees and 
shrubs about the home, the church and the 
village. A week to be selected when each 
member is to plant at least one tree and one 
shrub. 

3. To encourage all to do what they can to 
discourage the selling of land. No Endeavorer 
to sell unless absolutely necessary and to keep 
others from doing so even for the purpose of 
educating their children. 

To economise in every way possible, 
Never to spend more than ¥ 50.00 upon wed- 
dings, funerals or feasts. 

To encourage movements along the line 
of hygiene. Special classes to be held to study 
and consider hygienic methods. 

6. To promote a movement to work land 
together and use the profits for the work 
of the Society. 
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HuGH MILLER 


m—@ HAVE FOUND it difficult to write 
i this paper. I think I am within the 

| purpose of the Program Committee if 
ees, I begin with the General Council 
which was formed on Sept. 11, 1905, in Ewha 
Chapel. This Council seems to have been 
conceived as the missionary body realised the 
opportunity and responsibility that was theirs 
in view of the situation facing the Missions 
and the Korean Church. 

In 1905 the tentative Constitution stated its 
object in Article 2 by saying: ‘‘The aim of this 
Council shall be co-operation in mission 
efforts, and eventually the organization in 
Korea of but one native evangelical Church,” 
In one of the sessions it was moved that we 
suggest the advisability of dropping the terms 
7B, B] 24 and substituting for the same the 
name 3} ol] + 3. 3) as the name of the native 
Church. The motion was carried, the matter 
of the name, upon motion by Dr. Moffett, be- 
ing referred to a Committee which should re- 
port at the next meeting. 

In 1906 the aim of the Council was reaf- 
firmed. Dr.Noble read a paper on the 
Harmonization of Doctrine and a committee 
was appointed and asked to report next year, 
Dr. Swallen reported for the Committee “The 
Committee on Harmonization of Doctrine 
would report that it finds no difficulty in the 
way of harmonizing doctrines of the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian Churches in Korea and 
unanimously recommends the following as a 
suitable creed for the Church of Christ in 
this land.” It was that which became the 
creed of the United Church in Canada. This 
Committee made as gracious a report as it 
could in 1911 and ceased its striving. In the 
same year we read in the report of the Counci] 
“While, reaffirming our loyalty to the original 
aim of the General Council, viz: the eventual 
organization of but one native Church, we 
realize that the carrying out of this aim has 


now passed into the hands of some of the 
Korean Churehes.”’ The Committee on Har- 
monization of Polity, appointed in 1906, took 
its work very seriously and in one year met 
three times. In 1910 it brought in a report 
with five recommendations and passed off 
the stage. 

The Council favoured union educational 
work and in a report to the Council in 1905, 
Dr. Baird said: “Our experience has proved 
not only the desirability but the necessity of 
union in Educational work. The work is no 
longer in the experimental stage. Union in 
educational work is now a proved neces- 
sity. We are co-workers and as such are 
essential to each others’ best success. What- 
ever fears may have been held to begin with 
have proved groundless. Ghosts which ap- 
peared to be substantialin the night of our 
separation proved to have no bodily substance 
as we co-operated together to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number. It would be 
folly to have two rival istitutions to do the 
work of one.” 

Dr. Baird could never be accused of being 
carried off his feet by any tide of enthusiasm, 
no matter how high it rose. The union of 
middle schools of which Dr. Baird was writ- 
ing was abandoned after experiments were 
made in Seoul, Pyengyang and Wonsan. 

Of union educational work we have left 
the Severance Medical College, Chosen Chris- 
tian College, Union Christian College made 
up of Presbyterian Missions, and Ewha College 
made up of Methodists and the United Church 
of Canada; I think, as far as I know, there are 
no union primary schools now. The educa- 
tional work of the Council passed into the care 
the Educational Senate and ceased to be a 
responsibility of this Council by 1916. 

We have the Union Hospital in Pyengyang 
and Severance Union Medical College in 
Seoul. 
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The Council sponsored the Union Sunday 
School lessons and was responsible for them 
until the Sunday School Association undertook 
this work. 

The Churches in the Council produced a 
Union Hymnbook and both churches used it. 
A difficulty over a revised edition has really 
given us two hymals—the old one with 50 new 
hymns added, and used by those who refused 
to use the revised book—and the revised book 
itself. 

Some things born in those wonderful days 
are still with us and are still useful. The 
first in order of importance is, I think, the 
division of ferritory. At the first meeting of 
the General Council in 1905 it was ‘‘Moved 
that we request the Executive Committee 
to look into the matter of boundaries for mis- 
sion work, to avoid confusion in efforts and 
to hasten the evangelization of the Empire; 
and that the Executive Committee make a re- 
port to the General Council at its next annual 
meeting.” 

When I came to Korea in 1899 I was not a 
little surprised to hear a good deal about over- 
lapping and sheep-stealing and as to what 
constituted priority in a field. Did the send- 
ing of a colporteur or a helper into a district 
constitute priority ? Or did the missionary 
have to visit the village or town and hold a 
service? Happily all that sort of thing was 
done away by the “Division of Territory’’ 
which took place in 1909 with some small 
adjustments made later. I think the advan- 
tages of this division have been great and it 
should not be done away with or modified 
without very serious consideration. The 
Committee on Comity in having pushed on to 
a solution of its commission deserves our 
grateful homage. 

We still have the Language Committee 
which guides the Language school, and the 
Social Service Committee that mainly inspired 
the Council to co-operate in supporting the 
Home for Needy Girls. 

The Publications Committee has provided 
a rich fellowship through the Prayer Cal- 


endar pulished annually, and informs and in- 
spires our constituency by the monthly issues 
of the “Korea Mission Field.” When I was 
in London the scholarly secretary of the Reli« 
gious Tract Society told me that of all the 
mission magazines reaching his desk he con- 
sidered the ‘‘K. M. F.” to be by far the best. 
Similar comments have been made by others. 
It provided material for the Korean section of 
the “‘Christian Movement in Japan” and later 
has published two year books. 

The Council shares in the splendid work 
being done by the Committee on Chinese work, 
and for years carried the burden of the work 
among Koreans in Japan until it was turned 
over to the National Council. These are splen- 
did constructive pieces of work. 

The Temperance Committee maintains a 
watchful eye and constant insistence upon 
this subject getting some of the attention it 
deserves. We have Practical Evangelism as a 
part of the activities of this Council and a 
Committee of this Council has assigned to it 
the work among students. For years a large 
Committee was appointed for the Promo- 
tion of International Friendship. The ‘Mil- 
lion Souls’? movement in 1909-10 was also 
sponsored by this Council. 

The Promotion of the Universal Day of Pra- 
yer for Women is the responsibility of a Com- 
mittee appointed by this Council. The Home 
for out-of-town Guests has two members of — 
this Council appointed to help care for it. We 
unite in efforts to help newly arrived medical 
missionaries to get the government recogni- 
tion necessary to carry on their profession. 

The latest venture of this Council was in 
appointing a Committee last year to co-operate 
with the Broadcasting Station to get suitable 
addresses and music put on the air. This 
Committee in turn co-operates with a Com- 
mittee of the National Council in getting this 
work done. We continue to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Government Relations to take up 
such matters as may be referred to it. 

We still use a common translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
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* While the entire objective of the Council 
has not been attained, a great deal has been 
accomplished for which we are profoundly 
thankful. I do think that as far as in us lies 
we ought to conserve the aspirations received 
during the great mountain-top experiences of 


those years 1903-7. We hope and pray for 
another outpouring of the Spirit of God that 
will repair the breaches that time has made 
and weld us and the Korean Church into 
a great body, with the mind in it which was 
in Christ Jesus. f 


Roper’s “‘Through the Bible’”’ Study Course 


GERALD BONWICK 


“WHE KOREA Sunday School Association 

D is ‘fathering’ the publication of a new 

‘ series of Sunday School Lessons that 

are being issued for the first time 

for a six years’ period commencing with 
January, 1935. Dr. Harlin J. Roper is the 
pastor of Scofield Memorial Church, Dallas, 
Texas, and Dr. Swallen is so convinced of the 
unique value of this method of Bible Study 
that he has undertaken the supervision of the 
translation into Korean of all six of the 
volumes. 
- The general idea is that the Scriptures 
be. gone through consecutively, the words 
of the Bible alone being used. The first 
volume deals with the Pentateuch and each of 
the 52 lessons are in the form of 20 questions 
the answers to which are to be found by 
the student in the Scripture references that 
are fully and clearly supplied. 
’ By this method the Bible becomes its own 
interpreter and the daily search for Scripture 
references familiarizes the student with Bible 
teachings as no amount of other people’s 
explanations can possibly supply. We can 
never know the Bible as we should know it by 
simply listening to what others tell about 
it, true knowledge is obtained by actual con- 
tact and these Studies bring us face to face 
with God’s Word in a regular, consecutive 
order. 

The six volumes cover the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation and Dr. Swallen gives 
the following advice to those. who are adopt- 
ing this Study Series for the coming years :— 
« All the Studies are of 20 questions each and 
at least two blank pages per question are 


supplied in each study book for the purpose of 
writing in the required answers to these 
questions, Where there is only one reference 
given with a particular question, that refer- 
ence will contain the complete answer to it. 
On the other hand, where several references 
follow a question they should all be carefully 
read and the thread of thought noted that runs 
through them all. From these several refer- 
ences the answer may be found and the com- 
plete answer formulated according to the truth 
expressed in them. 

“The answers thus formulated should first be 
written down in a rough note-book and then 
after revision and correction they should be 
permanently copied into the blank pages 
provided with each lesson in the Study Book. 
When a Sunday School Class is studying these 
lessons each student will prepare an answer to 
each question in the manner indicated, then in 
the class itself the various answers to the 
questions will be compared and, if necessary, 
corrections made. 

“The result of this method of study will 
be that each student will be possessed of a 
self-made commentary first on the Pentateuch 
and finally upon the whole Bible; a book 
of reference of high value in the years that are 
to come.” It is urged that this Study Course 
be not adopted in place of the usual Sunday 
Morning Uniform Lesson but that it be a 
piece of supplementary work, the main part 
being prepared in the home during the week 
and then a part of the lesson period each 
Sunday used for a review and comparison 
of the answers that have been given. The 
first volume is now on sale, price 22 sen. 
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The Inauguration Ceremony at 
Chosen Christian College 


R. C. 


7, 4HE CEREMONY for the inauguration 
of the newly elected President and 
Vice-president of the Chosen Chris- 
tian College was held on Friday 
afternoon of October 12, 1934, in the beautiful 
out-door theatre on the campus. Nature 
contributed to the success of the occasion 
by providing one of the brightest days of the 
fall season. Promptly at 2 p. m. a procession 
of the honored guests, representatives from 
other schools and colleges, and the faculty and 
students of the Chosen Christian College made, 
its way slowly from in front of the administra- 
tion building, along the winding path, through 
the trees, up the hillside to the platform 
of the teatre. A large crowd of spectators 
had already assembled to greet the procession 
and to share in the happy occasion. 
President-Emeritus O. R. Avison, was the 
presiding officer, and gave the charge to the 
President and Vice-president, Dr. H. H. 
Underwood, Ph. D., Litt. D., and Mr. Uk Kyum 
Yu, LL.B. The ceremony was very impres- 
sive as the retiring President related some- 
thing of the beginnings and-history of the 
institution ; described the present condition of 
the College with relation to property, physical 
equipment, endowment, faculty, student body 
and alumni; and then painted a picture of 
what he hoped the future might bring forth— 
‘a great educational center on and near the 
‘present campus. He then gave into the hands 
of the new officers all that the past had 
produced, all that the present embodied actu- 
ally and potentially, and charged them with 
their preservation and further development. 
This ceremony was followed by a masterful] 
inaugural by Dr. Underwood—an address that 
revealed a deep appreciation of Korea and 
her history ; of the College in its conception 
and development; and of the educational 
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situation and needs of the times, and promised 
good things for the future. The address 
is being printed in this same issue of the 
“Korea Mission Field’ so needs no further 
comment here. 

There were many splendid congratulatory 
addresses given by representatives of other 
schools, newspapers, and the Government, 
expressing what is in the hearts of all, that 
we are justly proud of-such able leaders, glad 
to entrust to them the future of this College, 
and determined to do all we can to help them 
succeed in their great undertaking. It was 
very touchingly and fittingly called to ‘our 
minds that the new President was the son 
of the Founder of the College, the late Dr. H. 
G. Underwood, and that his inauguration was 
taking place exactly eighteen years to a day 
after the death of his honored father. Mr. Uk 
Kyum Yu, also, comes from an illustrous 
Korean family, bears the name with honor, 
and is respected and trusted by all who know 
him, 

As the College enters upon this new period 
of its life, it does so with the whole-hearted 
support of the co-operating Missions, their 
Boards in the homelands, the Korean public, 
the Korean Christian Church, and, of course, 
the Board, the faculty, the staff, alumni and 
students of the institution itself. All are 
working toward and hoping for a bigger and 
better school, where C. C. C. may truly stand 
for CHRISTIAN CULTURAL CENTER. 

Following the ceremony a reception was 
given at the Underwood home, where the 
guests and spectators of the day were received 
cordially and treated royally by those in 
charge, and where congratulations of a more 
intimate kind were extended and a spirit 
of good-fellowship prevailed. 
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The Inaugural Address 


By H. H. UNDERWOOD, PH. D., LiTT, D. 


(Dr. H. H. Underwood was publicly inducted 
to office as President of Chosen Christian College on October 12, 1934.) 


MeN SUCH A DAY as this, what can 
I! I say ? 
To say a thousand words of grati- 


best tude to those who have so deeply 


trusted me would be all too insufficient. To 
say that Iam not worthy of this honor would 
be only to say what you all know. To ask for 
your help and guidance in the future is only to 
ask what your very presence here indicates 
your willingness to do. 

Nevertheless, I must express my gratitude ; 
I must repeat that I am unworthy; and not 
only to-day but day by day I must ask for your 
guidance and help. 

For what are you grateful ? 

Of what are you unworthy ? 

In what do you ask our help ? 

I am grateful for opportunity. As a foreign- 
er lam grateful for the opportunity for work- 
ing in Korea with Koreans for the development 
of Korea. As one born in Korea I am grateful 
for the opportunity of using the equipment 
made possible by the generous gifts of friends 
from across the sea. As a member of the staff 
of this college I am grateful for the heritage 
of the past. 

For the religious spirit of Tangun, who four 
thousand years ago built his altar to Heaven 
on Kangwha’s Marisan, I am grateful. For the 
heritage of Kija’s city by the Tatong River J 
‘am grateful. For the teaching of famous 
teachers like Choi Chi Won a thousand years 
ago in Silla, and for others who have followed 
him down through the ages, I am grateful. 

For Jesus Christ, born in the East two 
thousand years ago, who is our Saviour ard 
who is the ideal of this school, I am grateful. 

For the faithful service and broad vision 
of the two presidents who have preceded 
me; for the years of devoted service by 
the teachers of this college; for the four 
hundred and more young men who have 
gone out from their alma mater to serve 
Korea; for the students, who are seated here 
to-day and who belong to the future of Korea ; 
for all these I am gratefu!. 

When I think of the high aims of this col- 
lege, I can not but feel my own unworthiness. 
These aims are worth our thought and 
consideration to-day. 


For the hundreds of young men who knock 
at our doors asking for education : 

We aim to take the best courses developed 
in the educational institutions of the East and 
West and through these courses to place 
in their hands the tools which they must have 
as they go out into the world. 

We aim to give them a sufficient knowledge 
of the experiences of men in every land 
and during all ages to form a standard by 
which to judge the present. i 

We aim to teach them individual self-control, 
so that they may have self-confidence in 
the tasks that confront them. , 

We aim to develop in them an attitude 
of cooperation with men of all countries, 
classes and churches. 

We aim to develop a sense of responsibility 
to society through a knowledge of God the 
Father, through the love of God the Son and 
under the guidance of God the Spirit. 

We aim to send the ycung men thus trained 
out into the Korean society to do their part in 
solving the problems of their brethren. 

We aim to take from the four thousand-year 
storehouse of Korean civilization whatever 
may be worth remembering and keep it in 
the memory of the Korean people; to take 
whatever may be of use to-day and make . 
it available for the people of to-day. 

We aim to take the special facilities of this 
college and its equipment and use them to 
study into the problems of to-day and thus 
help to find a solution for spiritual, social and 
material problems of our environment. 

We aim through teachers and students, 
through our principles and our activities, to 
show forth the spirit of Jesus Christ. In the 
accomplishment of these aims much has al- 
ready been done under the guidance of Dr. 
Avison. 

If you come to visit our college, you will find 
young men studying in literary, commercial 
and scientific courses. If you climb to the top 
of Underwood Hall, you will find men using a 
modern telescope to study the stars, as they 
did in the Kingdom of Silla a thousand years 
ago. In that same building you may hear 
strains of music from the music department ; 
in our library of more than 35,000 volumes you 
may see young men reading the literature 
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of Occident and Orient; in the literary 
research room you will find some pouring 
over the records of the Yu dynasty and other 
ancient literature ; in the commercial research 
room you will find those who are studying the 
economic problems of Korea, hoping to im- 
prove the economic condition of the Korean 
people, while across the hall you will find 
students in the commercial practice room 
endeavoring to fit themselves better for a 
business life. From the building on one side 
of the campus you may hear hymns of praise 
to God, while on the other are men who 
are studying physics and other sciences. Far 
on that side of the campus are those who are 
studying the agricultural problems of Korea, 
and on this side men are trying to improve 
the Korean ondol and make warmer every 
room in Korea. 

Ail this is of course merely a beginning. To 
accomplish our_ends the present endowment 
of close to a million yen is still insufficient. 

We need more buildings—a library, a chapel, 
a gymnasium, a dining hall, dormitories, a 
commercial building and more. We need a 
better and more perfect organization under 
which students and teachers shail each have 
their part and work together and go forward 
together. 

In order to give these ideals the widest 
scope, we must look forward to the time when 
we shall have within this valley not only 
a college but a university. We must plan, as 
did the founders of this: school when they 
chose so wide a site, for the widest influence 
and the closest contacts with other institutions 
. holding the same or similar ideals. There are 
already within this valley the buildings of the 
Ewha Women’s College. There may be others, 
perhaps theological, perhaps medical, and 
perhaps other educational institutions. Under 
whatever organization or form it may be, 
we can not go forward alone, but must plan 
for the closest possible contacts and relations 
with these other institutions. 

No matter how close the relations with 
other institutions, no matter how large our 
buildings, no matter how high our name, we 
can not accomplish our ends without Men, and 
for our purposes we need not only creatures 
who stand erect on two feet and walk and talk, 
but we need Men in the highest sense of that 
word. 

No matter how high their degrees or how 
wide their learning, we do not need teachers 
who are not in sympathy with our ends 
and are not willing to give themselves whole- 
heartedly for those ends. We have no need 
for students who come to dream in the shade 


of our pine trees. We have no need for 
students who have looked at four or five- 
storied buildings for so long that they have 
forgotten how to bend their backs to enter a 
thatched house. 

We need men, teachers and students alike, 
who are awake, not asleep, who have plans, 
not dreams, who will regard any house that- 
ched or foreign in which Koreans live, as 
his house. 

We do not need those who come here 
as Westerners. We need and welcome those 
who, sympathizing with the conditions in 
Korea, come to us from the West in the name 
of Jesus Christ. 

We do not need men from Kyung Ki 
Do, Pyung Ahn Do, Kyung Sang Do or 
any other province. We need men who can go 
anywhere among the three thousand Li of 
Korea’s rivers and mountains and say, “That 
is the stream which flows before my house.” 
‘That peak is the mountain back of my home,” 
who can meet the people of any valley and 
greet them as his own. 

We do not need here Presbyterians, we 
do not need Methodists. We need men who 
come to us in the name of Jesus Christ to do 
His work in His spirit. That this school was 
founded on such ideals of unity, is plain to 
all who know its history. Men from the West 
united with men from the East to establish it. 
In carrying it on we receive support from four 
denominations abroad and from the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches of Korea. 

Yes; to take materials, the product of what- 
ever land they may be, and unite them into one 
great building; to take young men from 
all the provinces and teach them the history, 
the literature, the products of their people and 
of other peoples; to teach them to say in 
all languages and with the people of all 
countries, “Our Father which art in Heaven ;” 
to take men of all denominations. and make 
one Church of Christ and through this 
combination of materials, men and religion 
to serve the people of the world,—this is 
indeed the object of this school. 

You have listened with me to the charge 
delivered by Dr. Avison. Believing that you 
here to-day who represent so many lands, 
churches, schools, and phases of society, 
sympathize with these ideals and will work 
with us in this enterprise and will forward 
this objective; having the example of those 
who have gone before to guide me with 
the encouragement of those who are here 
now and with faith in the future, I pledge 
myself to go forward toward the accomplish- 
ments of these ideals and aims. 
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“Miss Mamie D. Myers 


Mr. Y. T. PYUN 
(A Memorial Address given in Seoul, October 30, 1934.) 


YHEN MEN LIVE, they live in body; 
when they die, they live in spirit. 
Everyone has a Comforter to send 
e-ewhen gone, if he or she has lived a 
right sort of life. Those who have been not 
‘so worthy of a spirit in their lifetime regard 
death as the tragic end of all that they were, 
had, and did, and their friends mourn their 
loss as a black, hopeless loss; but those whose 
life has been one single act of devotion, who 
have served one holy spirit consistently, and 
whom nothing could tempt away from the 
course of dedicated human service, can afford 
to look upon death as an inconsequential ac- 
cident. And so it is. 

When I learned from newspaper reports 
that Miss Myers had passed away, I instinc- 
tively disbelieved the statement. Not that I 
refused to take the hard fact as it was, but I 
simply found myself revolting at the idea of 
her possibly passing away, as the common 
phrase is, definitely and for good, for I felt 
her presence not only none the less but all the 
more. What good I found in her shall live in 
me and through me in my friends, and per- 
-haps in my sons, too. The seed of character 
‘she sowed here shall bring harvest no one 
knows how large and how plentiful. The 
fountain of devotion she started here with her 
life shall continue to flow for ever in this land. 
Some might think it is all very fine, but 
rather vague and hollow. It is true that her 
Jife will not go down in a recorded history, 
-But whatever is written down in life itself is 
‘far better enduring that anything written any- 
-where else, not excepting the history. One 
-worthy act of human character is more valu- 
able than all the histories put together. 

We often associate devotion with austerity 
and aloofness. But hers was an unconscious 
kind. You found very little about her parti- 
cularly religious, But nevertheless she im- 


pressed one as having been one of the rarest 
religious types. She seemed a woman of all 
activity and no thought, but her activity was 
her thought itself, which argues its intensity. 

To us, thought is an adjunct, but in her 
simple faith and daring she lived it as it came 
to her. 

It was as her Bible Class boy that I chiefly 
came into contact with her, and I am in no 
position to know what griefs, what grievances, 
what sufferings she had to undergo in life. 
I presume she must have had them all in 
ample measure as all of us have. I need not 
dwell on her various activities, already so ably 
covered by others, nor do I know very much 
about them. What I want to stress is that, 
multifarious and significant as her activities 
were, her spirit was far greater than all of 
them, and constitutes a more precious herit- 
age that should go to enrich our lives. 

Her contribution to church music in this 
country is monumental. She created the 
Evangelistic Centre, a unique Church move- 
ment unheard of before. ButI put aside all 
these and others to make room fora few re- 
marks on her personality, which I believe 
befitting on this evening dedicated to her 
dear memories. 

A beautiful thing is not to be vivisected, far 
less a beautiful character. It would be a dan- 
gerous attempt to try to dissolve her fine per- 
sonality into definite items. All that I can do 
is to give some glimpses by which the organie¢ 
whole of her soul can be felt. 

To begin with, her spirit remained youthful 
to the end, something rarer than you think. 
We all know that the future lies with the 
youth. But itis not everyone that can mix 
with them, and, mixing, lead them as they 
ought tobe. You lead them because you mix 
with them. You mix with them only because 
you are a youth yourself, never otherwise. 
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Again her enterprising spirit was marvel- 
lous. To lie back contentedly lulled by a 
sense of past achievements and have no nerve 
to start afresh means nothing but stagnation. 
To one that was inclined to take things easy, 
some of her movements must have looked 
hazardous, even foolhardy. But nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have, is a proverb that holds 
good in religious matters as in anything else. 
It is no credit to do nothing and boast of no 
failure. Start doing something ina beautiful, 
manly spirit. Even if the thing should end in 
apparent failure, the display of fine spirit is 
asuccess. We are eternally judged by where 
we have reached. For all her feminine man- 
ners, distinctive to her sex, she had a dynamie 
force of will as might do credit to any man. 
I have known of no person of her sex who was 
as enthusiastic as she in terms of big schemes. 
Pettiness certainly was not among her faults. 

She was a strong, genuine, typically Ameri- 
can lady. She usually made the thing she set 
her hand to go by the sheer force of her gen- 
uine interest. Undoubtedly the late Miss 
‘Myers had the gift of taking genuine interest 
in anything she undertook and making it look 
fresh and worth doing. - I said she was a 
typical American. Yes, that she was. She 
believed with the simplicity of a child in all 
the ideals America stands for, or rather stood 
for, and, what was far better, she sought to 
apply them to us Koreans. 

In a word, she had only one standard to be 
applied both to herself and to others. To 
have two standards, one for oneself and the 
other for others, is the doing of a selfish per- 
son. Even where we disagreed with her, we 
felt the warmth of her sympathy and in the 
‘very difference of opinion, we read her respect 
for our personalities. 

She was always more than a routine worker. 
She did more than she was expected to do. 
Nothing great has ever been achieved by a 
person who was satisfied with doing what 
other people expected them to do and no more. 


A person of this type may fall in better with 
the general trend of the society he or she 
belongs to, but the very lack of personal in- 
itiative prevents him or her from being a pos- 
itive asset to the community. Her English 
Bible Class, which I had the honour to attend, 
was not the least, perhaps, among the numerous 
things she did out of her own will, without 
any coercion or expectation of any sort; sime 
ply in the effort of reaching out her helping 
hand wherever possible. No man can afford 
to make his religion unpleasant to others. 
On the contrary, he should try by every means 
to be liked by others for the very sake of 
his religion. The first followers of Christ 
were all personal friends of His. Remem- 
ber that He was loved before His religion. 
Some people seem to think that the righte- 
ousness of their cause entitles them to bully 
others’ feelings. That is what Miss Myers 
never did. Both through success and failure, 
her spiritual honesty and unfailing enthusi- 
asm never failed to leave us some lesson. 

Lastly, what I do not wish to pass over 
without mentioning is the fact that she had a 
deep faith in the future of our people. It 
makes ever such a great difference to believe 
in a people’s future. Hang to the belief and 
you will find yourselves diametrically dif- 
ferent missionaries. If you have ceased to 
hope for the best for the people you are shep- 
herding, search your hearts whether coldness 
has not settled there, and, depend upon it, you 
will find it so. Love alone believes in the 
possible best. Belief alone, in turn, engen- 
ders actions that go to bring about the reali- 

zation of the possibility. 

Now she has gone to her rest a bared even 
heroic, woman, but let her fine missionary 
spirit abide with us, live in us all, hold us fast 
to high aims, and keep us there until the very 
last degree of general uplift of this people is 
attained, to the perfect glorification of her 
dear memory among us. 
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What’s Interesting the Korean Church 


Being Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger” 


Translated by BRUCE F. HUNT 


An editorial in the October 3rd number of the 
Messenger discusses the new Hymn Book Committee 
which has been appointed by the National Christian 
Council at its fall meeting. The new committee 
consists of Sung No Kim, In Yung Kim, W. Scott, 
Helen Kim, M. B. Stokes, E. W. Koons, Heung Ki 
Lew, Peung Ju Kang, W. J. Anderson, Hung Bum 
Chang, B. W. Billings, G. H. Winn. In the editorial, 
the belief is stated that the failure of the last Union 
Hymn Book’’ was that the (1) Editorial Board was 
not representative enough, (2) that the hymn book 
was printed before first being passed on by the 
governing bodies of the denominations which were to 
use it. The editorial expresses the hope that the new 
committee will not fall into the error of impatience 
in going to print but that they will produce a hymn- 
book whch has literary, musical and spiritual merit. 
The editorial expresses confidence in the new com- 
mittee to produce such a book. 


Rey. In Koo Yur, a young man who has studied in 
Oxford, now pastor in Chinju, has been writing a 
serial history of the Christian Church, which has been 
appearing in the Messenger for over five months. 


A 60th Anniversary, combined history, book of 
statistics, and picture album, is to be published by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Rev. In Sik Lee, 
the Moderator of the 1984 General Assembly and Rev. 
Sang Suk Song are to be the editors. 


The second Quadrennial Conference of the Korean 
Methodist Church was held in Seoul in the Methodist 
Theological Seminary Building beginning on Oct. 8rd. 
with Dr. J. S. Ryang in the chair. After a communion 
service in the succeeding meetings messages were 
delivered by Bishops Welch and Moore, also by Chi 
Hun Whang, Ho Bin Lee and Hugh Cynn. 


Rev. Sung Yul Yoon, known to many as the 
proprietor of the hotel at Onchungni in the outer 
Diamond Mountains, donated ¥ 500.00 for the begin- 
ning of mission work among the Chinese and stated 
that a further ¥500 would be forth coming. 


Mrs. A. H. Barker, was inducted as principal of the 
Martha Wilson Women’s Biblical Seminary at Wonsan 
on Sept. 9th to succeed Miss L. H. McCully who has 
recently retired. 


A gathering in honor of Miss L. H. McCully on the 
occasion of her retirement after 34 years of service 
was held in Wonsan on Sept. 18th. Miss McCully has 
been noted especially for her activity in seeking to 
raise the status of women in this country and for her 
activity in promoting Women’s Foreigns Mission in the 
Korean Presbyterian Church. 


On Sept. 20th at the age of 66, Rev. In Su Sorg, 
one of the first seven pastors to be ordained in the 
Korean Presbyterian Church passed on to his heavenly 
reward. Most of his years were spent preaching in 
Whanghai and Pyengan provinces. 


An all-Seoul tennis tournament under the auspices 
of the Christian Messenger was held on the Paijai 
Academy courts. 16 churches represented by 34 teams 
took part in the tournament. The men’s doubles was 
won by the Soongidong C. E. team and the girls’ 
doubles by the Choongang Epworth League team. 

On Oct. 17, the Annual Meeting of the S. S. Associ- 
ation was held in the Sunday School Rooms. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected—Kun Ok Suk, President, 
Po Sik Lee, Vice President, M. B. Stokes and In Kwa 
Chung were elected Secretaries. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly has adopted a 
new method of doing its benevolent giving. In 
previous years there were some 10 or 15 special 
offerings on as many Sundays. Beginning this year 
there will be only four special offerings though the 
money will be distributed among the causes previously 
supported. These offerings will be msde on Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter and at the end of the barley 
season. The Thanksgiving and Easter offerings will 
be for causes sponsored by the Assembly. The 
Christmas offering for benevolences of the local 
church and the Barley Harvest offering for the work 
of the Presbytery. 
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Korean Proverbs 


COLLECTED BY.HONG NoH LEE 


1. The water will gather on the hard 
ground. 

FE SY SF] DIF. 

2. Like a snake crossing the fence. 

F323] SF BUARAH. 

3. Even though there are three bushels of 
pearls, they are jewels only after they are 
strung. 

FS] AD les Holok Teor, 

4, The fellow who was burnt by the hot 
soup blows even the cold water. 

Foy Ad Se ZBI 24. 

5. It is more difficult to die of hunger 
than to become prime minister. 

Z4SIS BAS AIS 4B. 

6. The crooked tree will take care of the 
ancestral tomb. 

Bet USA A24s ATS AA. 
_% Even the crooked tree is material for 
the yoke. 

Fe 4S AAA V4. 

8. Like the witch who hears the incanta- 
tion and the monk who hears the Buddhist 
mass. 

TEt TST AF F. 

9. One can not have even the witch’s 
dance without seeing the hated form of the 
daughter-in-law. 

KS MS LAF She Fo] 27] 
AA ZA. 

50. Let us look at the witch’s dance and 
eat our rice cake. 

HWY BD 44 FAI. 

11. Noone knows the length of the snake 
which is in the cave. 

= 44 = 4S ZS 224. 

12. Inthe life-plan°of the poor people, there 
are the bones even in the egg. 

WAS ASS) ABS A= AY ol. 

18. Like buying a mourning hat by an- 
other’s persuasion. 


aay Fo yy Art. 


14. Use the chicken insteadof the pheasant 
Wm AAlay AS. 
15 Eat the pheasant and you eat the egg 
also, 
A Yu st Yer. 
16. Itis the hawk which catches the phea- 
sant. 
4 7=E7A 4] AF. 


17. One who stops his ears and then steals 


. the bell. 


A Fi Ys 24B He. 

18. Even the demon will forgive if we 
apologize to him. 
AAS BU KE. 

19. Do not talk of the rice cake where the 
demon hears you. 

F[4] RE) FAP = SAlopeyA. 

20, Like a rice cake in the picture. 

aie] 2] ot: 

21. Though there are three thousand 
meshes in the net, the rope is the most 
important. 

22°] JY AAS Wey} Ve. 
22. Like the gourd with a broken stem. 
@ AAA FSU. 
23. If you go near a black thing you will 
become dark. 
ALAS AA AA AA 4. 
24. No one knows the taste of boiling soup. 
Be Fy TS SSH. 

25. It will become a boil if you scratch it. 

a7 F2¥. 

26. It is foolish to say that it is cheap when 
you do not know the price. 

Sse ZOD AF H+. 

27. To-day in Choong Chung Province and 

to-morrow in Kyung-Sang Province. 
YU SA= 3Y Bg=z. 

28. Do you tie the thread in the midddle of 
the needle, even though you may be in great 
haste ? a 

Ta US Bey] Ajay 7}. 

29. The fellow who flies is above the one 
who crawls. 

ASS TI 4S S AF. 

30. The fellow who cannot even crawl 
wants to jump. 


AS KAD AD At. 
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Oriental Plant Symbolism 


By Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


@ ot YHO HAS NOT patiently pulled off 
Se daisy petals to the refrain “He 
Gas loves me, he loves me not”’ or held a 
te-23 golden buttercup under one’s chin 
or hunted the four leaf clover? Or mused 
over lists of flower names for the months 
or state flower emblems? Or had neighbors 
who must needs plant their potatoes on St. 
Patrick’s day ? Or used “pansies for thoughts” 
or forget-me-nots to express youthful sen- 
timents too deep for mere words? And can 
you think of Memorial Day without peonies 
and blue flags, or Commencement without 
roses or Christmas and no holly or mitletoe 
or pine boughs? As children many things 
entered our lives which seem foolish nothings 
now, on the surface at least. But are they not 
just a part of the age-long attempt to search 
out the unknown, to divine the future, to 
ensure long life and good fortune and hap- 
piness? Surely we were living in those 
moments a bit of the world’s childhood. 

The legend is told that when Eve was 
banished from the Garden of Eden she con- 
trived to carry just one leaf of clover as 
an emblem of happiness. Only the other day 
a missionary said “I’d better knock on wood”’ 
when speaking of some diseases her children 
had managed to escape. Ancients were ex- 
tremely careful not to boast too openly of any 
good luck least the gods became jealous, and if 
one did speak too boldly he was sure to make 
a sign to avert the anger of the gods. With 
the advent of Christianity the gesture became 
the touching of wood because the cross was 
made of wood. Who has not shuddered at 
thoughts of the oak groves of the Druids’ 
or of the Verbena officina that the priests 
gathered in unsunned spots sacred to Thor 
when the dogstar arose. 

Even in Shakespeare’s time they hung 
vervain and dill along with the horseshoe to 
keep out evil spirits. Virgil says vervain was 


a charm to recover lost love and Pliny says it 
was “herba sacra” for ancient Roman sacri- 
fices and a symbol of chastity gathered by the 
bride herself for her wreath. What about 
our orange blossoms? Both Spencer and Mil- 
ton held that the golden apple tree presented 
by Jupiter to Juno was an orange tree, and 
others say the golden apple awarded by Paris 
to Venus was anorange. Even nowin Europe 
peasants believe hypericum, St. John’s wort, 
gathered on a Friday at Jupiter’s hour will 
drive away evil spirits if hung on the neck or 
inthe window. Dew onthe plant the morning 
of St. John’s day, June 24th, will preserve the 
eye from disease and the plant dipped in 
oil is a balm for every wound. Girls still 
believe that the leaves will tell if they are 
to be brides during the year and if it grows 
when they plant it, they are happy. 

These are but a few of the plant supersti- 
tions of the Western world in the realms 
of divination, worship and magic healing, and 
we would not think the East lacked for similar 


symbolism. What are a few of them? A 


straw rope decorated with white paper stream- 
ers barred entrance to a house on the first eall 
I made with a Bible-woman, for the new 
son therein must be kept free from all evil 
influences. After years of hearing of it, we 
saw our first “straw man” on the hills north 
of the College this winter, the scape-goat idea 
of casting out the misfortunes of the year 
to anyone who would bear them away. And 
the New Year’s season in Seoul—what a 
mixture of many faiths it allis! But whata 
lot of beauty and friendliness and love of 
nature comes down the ages from all peoples, 
and what asigh of longing breathes through 
these plant symbols and makes us all akin! 
The tree of life, with its twelve manner of 
fruits and leaves for the healing of the 
nations, finds its Oriental counterpart in many 
trees. Koréa has no one sacred tree, locality 
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rather than species being important ; a maple, 
an oak, cedar, apricot, elm—any tree almost 
may be selected for festooning or as the 
canopy for mutang dances. In Japan the 
Miyajima tori is made of one camphor tree— 
the symbol of immortality. In the ancient 
the world cedar or pine as the tree of life was 
sometimes replaced by the vine or the date 
palm pictured on the coffins. The Arabs to 
this day call the oaks of Mamre “Tree of the 
Revealer.” Edersheim says that among the 
ruins of the Capernaum synagogue was found 
the lintel of its porch, bearing a sculptured pot 
of manna with clusters of grape and tendrils 
of avine. The lotus was the Greeks choice 
while the Egyptians had two, the persea found 
at the bottom of. the well of life and the emer- 
ald green sycamore fig, sacred to the sunset 
and dawn. A Babylon tablet says incense 
made of calamus, cedar and fragrant herbs 
was offered when the people left the ark, 
The oak was “Jove’s own tree.” 

According to St. Bernard the wood of 
the cross was of four kinds ; cypress, cedar, 
olive and palm, all accounted sacred. Naturally 
here in the Orient we look for the added 
symbols of longevity and many sons, as 
immortality seems centered in family. continu- 
ity in the here rather than in individual 
blessedness in the hereafter. The pine is 
a source of artistic as well as moral inspiration 
to us all, but the Japanese, with their great 
range of vegetation, have added the bamboo 
and plum to their festive green, the “three 
friends who do not fear the winter’s blast.’ 
The pine implies longevity and constant faith, 
strength, endurance and eternity ; the bamboo 
virtue and straightforwardness, safety, un- 
alterability, receptivity ; as the hollow center 
suggests “the open mind;’ its strong nodes 
signify the firmness of marriage ties or of 
friendship ; and the plum stands for endurance 
and beauty. These three bound with a straw 
rope signify good fortune and happiness. The 
straw in strands of three, five or seven with 
loose ends is in itself a token of good luck, 

A common festival gift is a box of oranges, 


and how good the little mandarin is, Citrus 
aurantum, which ripens in winter to a golden 
yellow but if left on the tree turns green again 
and so symbolizes the restoration of youth, re- 
newal of health and generation, thus an un- 
broken succession of happiness and prosperity. 
Another plant used is Daphniphyllum macro- 
podium with its large, leathery thick leaves, 
the lower side white, petiole red, a small green 
flower and black fruit. The fern-like plant 
often used is Gleichenia glauca, called “white- 
black”’ because green on top and white under- 
neath. It does not wither in winter, though 
very tender, and the pinnules set like rows of 
teeth represent old age, while the whole sig- 
nifies prosperity and advancement. 

But the really sacred tree of Japan is a cou- 
sin of the camillia, Hurya ochnacea, “Sakaki,” 
wands of it being used especially in the 
highest imperial sacrifices. It has a leathery 
elongated, pointed leaf, small white axillary 
flowers and a black fruit with many seeds, the 
wood being used for making religious musical 
instruments. The three blessings—ricies, long 
life, and many sons—are often represented by 
the citron, peach and a bursting pomegranite 
with its countless seeds. The Koreans are 
very fond of the pomegranite which will grow 
in sheltered courtyards as far north as 
Whanghai Province. Korean sorcerers use 
the peach wand in their incantations and a 
branch of it over the door, or better, a lintel 
made of peach wood will keep out evil spirits 
and cure all diseases. There may have been 
a time in your memory when a peach switch 
judiciously applied, drove out a good many 
imps of naughtiness. The wild persimmon, 
Diosporus lotus, is thought to ward off evil in- 
fluences and give a pleasing appearance to the 
countenance and strength and lightness to the 
body. 

We often wondered at the interest sliown in 
our rather rare white geraniums when we 
ourselves prized the colors more. White is 
a symbol of mourning and the hillside graves 
covered with the whitened heads of the 
grandmother flower, Anenone koreana, show 
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why it is the death flower. On the other hand 
another ranunculaceae, Adonis amurensis, 
signifies good luck and everlasting life. Three 
plants are symbols of chastity: Ligustrum 
abota and igustrum lucidum and for, the 
queer reason that it faces west whereas 
all other trees face east, the arbor vitae. 
Thuja orientalis. Just what virtue there is 
in east and west facing has not been found out 
but many plant drugs are thought to be effica- 
cious if prepared from roots that lie toward 
the east. The thuja is used very much by the 
Japanese as decoration and garnish for food 
and presents, even the cheap lunch boxes 
have a spray. 

Several plants are used to tell the times and 
seasons. Juncus effusus is now largely dis- 
placed by kerosene or even electricity, but 
once it supplied wicks for the sesamum oil 
lamps. The Chinese would watch the growth 
of the flower-like snuff and draw ominous 
conclusions from its appearance. Achillea 
siberica was much used by the ancient kings 
to make the people believe in seasons and 
days, revere spiritual beings and stand in awe 
of law. It is said that where this plant grows 
neither tigers, wolves nor poisonous plants are 
found. Another plant that has the reputed 
virtue of keeping away obnoxious things is 
artemisia. The Chinese say a pheasant builds 
her nest near the plant to protect her eggs 
from snakes which die if they approach. 
Artemisia vulgaris was one of the two gifts 
of the son of heaven to the tiger and bear who 
wanted to become human (garlic was the 
other). The bear was obedient so was re- 
warded and at last became the mother of 
‘Tangun, Korea’s first ruler. And both the 
garlic and artemisia cling tight after 4000 
years, for the “Moxa” is made of powdery 
fluff of artemisia. Not long ago a wealthy 
Korean lady called the foreign doctor to her 
home many miles away. Later he called 
unexpectedly and found her with heaps of this 
powder ablaze on her stomach. She was 
helping along the foreign medicine! Tiree, 
four or five scars were burned on the heads 


of Buddhist neophytes as a ritualisitic measure 
and a three days old child was burned to ensure 
its living. As the powder burns in a flash it 
may not hurt much but the round white spots 
on the heads go down to old age. 

The thorny Kalapanax ricinifolia drives 
away evil spirits when placed over the gate or 
door. Anyone handling it or being handled 
by it can easily realize the force of its huge, 
hard, sharp thorns physically and take the rest 
on the word of the college student who told 
us of its reputed value in the spirit realm. 
It is the favorite wood for canes and the 
young leaves are eaten so that it really is a 
worthwhile tree. Sedwm albo-roseum is re- 
puted to be a guardian against fires, but fires 
are to be worshipped too. The Oriental kitch- 
en god in the beginning of things showed how 
to produce fire by driving a drill into certain 
woods at certain seasons, in spring in elm and 
willow, in summer, date and apricot, in 
autumn, gardenia and rosewood, and in winter 
in oak and hornbeam. Tulipa edulis is put 
before the kitchen god in China at the end of 
the year so that when he ascends to heaven 
on the 28rd or 24th, and is asked if the people 
have been good, he will answer “Yes” which in 
the Shanghai dialect is the name of the plant. 
Datura alba, Jimson-weed, is said to have 
been rained down from heaven when Buddha 
promulgated the law, so it is used as an offer- 
ing to Buddha. Incense of Angelica anomala, 
prayer beads of Tilia manshuria, musical in- 
struments used in worship made of Lager- 
stroemia indica, the beautiful crape myrtle or 
“Paik il hong” “hundred day flower’’ so com- 
mon around Buddhist monasteries are other 
plants with religious significance. 

Perhaps the best way to remember the 
seasonal use of plants is to list them by days, 
as we have culled them from many sources, 
Charcoal, made of oak mixed with sesamum oil 
is burned in homes the last night of the year 
to drive out noxious effluvia and evil spirits. 
On the Ist of the 1st month cotton strings 
looped and hung to the belt insure long life. 
On the 14th Koreans eat bean pulse and bitter 
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herbs and the “straw men” already referred 
to carry ill-luck to beggars who search for 
the cash inside. Poram nal, the 15th, is as 
important to the Korean as the Ides of March 
to Caesar. Nuts are eaten to keep away boils. 
Glutinous rice and dates, the delicious “yak 
pap’, formerly sacrificed to crows, is eaten. 
A present of enough for our family was our 
first knowledge of this custom, and it came 
from a Christian family too. It is the 
Korean’s Christmas plum pudding. Dried 
greens are eaten as a safeguard against heart 
disease. Boiled millet, food for the dragon, 
is thrown into well or river. Anyone falling 
under the influence of the moon in that year is 
supposed to prepare torches of ‘‘Yarinamoo,” 
Hyocyamus niger, and with blazing torch in 
hand bow before the rising moon. The most 
impressive sight imaginable it is when a whole 
hill-rimmed dusky horizon is dotted with these 
fires, blazing on the nearby hills, but mere 
will of-the-wisps on the far ridges, with danc- 
ing fire-flies between, and over it all the moon 
just breaking through the pine boughs above 
us. 
On the third of the third month cakes of 
azalea flowers are used in worship. On the 
8th of the 4th month lanterns are hung on 
bamboo poles with a bunch of pheasant 
feathers or pine at the top. Cakes of the 
Gingko biloba leaves are eaten. Allium sativa, 
the garlic so distasteful to some folk any day, 
is harmful to the spirits on this day. On the 
5th of the 5th month cherries are placed on 
the family shrine. Artemisia and Acorus 
calamus are hung at the door to ward off evil 
during the dragon festival. An effusion of 
the latter is used as a hair-wash when the 
boys and girls prepare for their wrestling and 
swinging. On the 9th of the 9th month 
chrysanthemum cakes are placed on the family 
shrines. On the winter solstice paste is made 
of Phaseolus chrysanthos and rubbed on the 
door lintels to keep out Kongsi, the wicked 
spirit who dreads nothing but these red 
splashes of bean paste. 

There are many magic trees in the Orient, 


or trees affected by magic, or with magical 
healing properties. We have a story of the 
man forced to gather sticks in the moon 
eternally because he broke some law, wasn’t 
it on the Sabbath ? The Chinese have one of 
an acassia tree 5,000 feet high which blossoms 
the whole year through on the moon where 
Wu Kang has the endless task of chopping 
away at it because the moment he removes 
his axe the tree becomes whole again. 

Alisma plantago, “if taken in time, make 
eye and ear become acute, hunger is not felt, 
life is prolonged, the body becomes light, the 
visage radiant and one can walk on water’’ so 
quotes the author of a book on Chinese Materia 
Medica. And again Panax ginseng is given as 
“quieting animal spirits, establishing the soul, 
allaying fear, expelling evil effluvia, brighten. 
ing the eye, opening the heart, benefiting the 
understanding, invigorating the body and 
prolonging life.’ No wonder the Occidental 
experimenters reported ginseng inert if they 
confined their investigations to laboratory tests 
only. From the faith put in it by Koreans we 
long ago decided it acted in the realm of the 
mind. Squashes, Cucurbita moschata, are 
presented with great ceremony on the evening 
of the mid-autumn festival to childless marri- 
ed women. In India the tallow gourd is pre- 
sented to the newly wedded pair to insure 
posterity. Unopened buds of Magnolia con- 
spicua are thought to give added length of 
life, culminating in a green old age, and the 
flowers of Magnolia obovata are said to 
dissolve metals and bone lodged in the throat. 
But the greatest charm of all is Cinnamomum 
cassia, used as a condiment. Again quoting 
from the Chinese Materia Medica which trans- 
lates the writings of Pao P’utzu: “If taken 
with toad’s brains for seven years one can 
walk on the surface of water and never grow 
old or die, and Chao the hunchback took the 
drug for twenty years with the result that 
hair grew on the bottom of his feet and he 
was able to walk 300 li in a day and lift a 
weight of 1,333 pounds.’’ 
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Fifty Years of Christian Literature 


GERALD BONWICK 


@ [. SEEMS STRANGE to turn over old- 
b) time records and to read of early 

efforts made for the preparation and 
pee spread of Christian literature in a 
aoa opened field, for next to the study of a 
language itself stands the use of it as a 


vehicle for the message of life and hope that 
the Christian brings to the hearts of a people. 


Korea differs little from other Mission fields 
in regard to early attempts to ‘publish the 
tidings’ in the language of the people who 
were to be evangelized. And publishing work 
in the Korean language was especially attrac- 
tive in those far-off days, fifty years ago, by 
reason of the native script—the eunmun 
character—of which so much was soon to be 
noised abroad. How simple and easily absorb- 
ed were those few consonants and vowels, 
how adaptable for early missionary ventures. 

So tempting it was that even before the 
advent of her first duly appointed missionaries 
to Korea two versions of separate gospels had 
been put into print—St. Luke by Dr. Ross in 
Manchuria and St. Mark by the early Korean 
convert in Japan, Mr. YiSu Chon. Both were 
in the easy Eunmun script and were placed in 
the hands of those early Protestant invaders 
of 1884. 

For some years the Scriptures held first 
place both in translation and publication and 
by 1887 the whole of the New Testament was 
completed in Korean. But soon a need was 
created for other literature to help in the Chris- 
tian appeal and in 1890 in Dr. Underwood’s 
home, was founded the Religious Tract Society 
of Korea, now known as the Christian Liter- 
ature Society. Money had been subscribed 
and the first booklet to be printed appears to 
have been Judson’s “Guide to Heaven,” and it 
is very interesting to see recorded in the 
Society’s Minutes that the first income from 
Annual Dues was spent in the printing of 


‘‘Salient Doctrines’? translated by H. G. 
Underwood. Mrs. M. F. Scranton of the 
M. E. Mission was a great believer in literature 
and she inspired the translation and issue of 
Mr. John Ross’s Chinese booklet ‘‘The Bible 
Catechism’’, which is still one of the Society’s 
‘best sellers.’ Another early book that she 
inspired was ‘The Peep of Day” which had 
large sales. 


It is interesting to note that of the small 
group of pioneers in the early years. of Korea 
missionary enterprise at least six of them 
showed a personal interest in literary work, 
thus proving how urgent was the call. By 
1923 ten books and booklets were printed and 
sale by the Tract Society, including Dr. 
Milne’s ‘‘Two Friends” by S. A. Moffett, 
“Leading the Family in the Right Way’’ by 
F. S. Ollinger (the first Chairman of the 
Society) and “A Tract on Heaven” by H. G. 
Appenzeller, while F. S. Miller produced 
several sheet-tracts which enjoyed a wide 
circulation. 

In the very early years two Methodist in- 
stitutions interested in the work of Christian 
publishing came into being. The productions 
of local printing firms in those days were 
very crude and in 1888 the Trilingual Press 
came into force for printing books, pamphlets 
and magazines in Korean or Japanese or 
English as needs might be. This press was 
a great success for a number of years, under- 
taking the production of Korean scriptures, 
hymnbooks, and general literature ; also books 
and magazines in English. 
found that a printing plant under missionary 
direction could not be made self-supporting, 
the Press was closed and all printing orders 
since that time have been placed in the hands 
of local printing houses whose workmanship 
by then had greatly improved. 

The second Methodist institution was the 
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Methodist Tract Society which conducted its 
work from 1893 until 1905. Successful books 
and booklets such as “Conversations with a 
Temple-keeper,” “Baptismal Catechism,” “The 
Bible Picture-book” and several Readers were 
among their early issues. It was decided to 
merge this society in the Korean Religious 
Tract Society in 1905, and for many years the 
K. R. T. S. was the only Christian publishing 
institution. By 1915 the Society’s publica- 
tions could be contained in a four foot book- 
shelf, then a series of yearly grants from the 
Stewart Fund of Los Angeles and from the 
R. T. S. of London enabled the Society to 
increase it publishing work so that by 1925 
over 400 titles of books and tracts appeared in 
the Society’s Catalogue as its own publications. 

The Society, known as the Christian Liter- 
ature Society of Korea since 1919, meets the 
publication requirements of the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Missions and also of those 
Churches to a large extent, but in the 
later years other publishing work has been 
undertaken by Missions outside the Federal 
Council. The Seventh Day Adventist Mission 
has made extensive yearly sales of magazines 
and special books devoted to Christian pro- 
paganda and the Oriental Missionary Society 
also has published a hymnal as well as a num- 
ber of books on Holiness subjects. 

Coming down to later years both Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians have published a 
number of valuable books chiefly dealing 
with work for children and young people 
through their Religious Training Depts. and 
a few individuals, but very few, have ventured 
to publish their own books individually only to 
discover that such publishing is not a money- 
making course to pursue. For many years 
the Presbyterian Publishing Fund has been 
a great factor in placing many important books 
on the Korea market and the C. L. S. has been 
and now is its sales agent. Though the 
Korea Sunday School Association is responsi- 
ble for the preparation of the Sunday School 
Lessons used by all the Churches it has been 
well content to leave the responsibility of 


publishing and sales with the C. L. S. and the 
circulation of annual Lesson Helps now runs 
to 65,000 copies per year. 

The Union Hymnbook has been a re- 
markable instance of Christian publishing and 
it is still the universal practice for Bible and 
hymnbook to be carried to church by all who 
attend. Each year the sales of the various 
editions of this universally used book run 
from 40,000 to 84,000 per year and various 
revisions have been issued from time to time. 

Church newspapers, both denominational 
and union, have always had a charm for 
venturesome spirits and many attempts have 
been made from the early years onward. 
Their issue is an expensive proposition, and 
an anxious one too at times, and on the whole 
their experiences cannot be said to have been 
very satisfactory. Denominational theological 
magazines enjoy a steady, unexciting con- 
tinuity and, in recent years, a large number of 
magazines and other Christian periodicals have 
come into being, so: much so that they are 
inclined to compete with one another disad- 
vantageously. The ‘Children’s Magazine,” 
however, has attained a marked success and 
bas a steady sale of over 4,000 copies every 
month. 

It may be that our constituency does not 
reveal as large a reading public as once we 
thought it would; people do not now say the: 
things they used to say in Dr. Vinton’s day, 
but we rejoice in a steady and noticeable 
growth in the number of good-sized books, 
ranging in price from 25 to 75 sen per copy, 
that are sold yearly as compared with a few 
years back. The following comparisons of 
book sales by the C.L.S. alone during the 
last six years will be illuminating :- 

1929 1830 1931 1932 1938 1984 
Hymnbooks 40,936 40,943 29,749 55,979 66,089 84,576 


S.S, Lessons 48,748 45,846 39,699 63,797 63,227 65,906 
Other Books 45,714 56,072 32,730 77,602 88,902 116,081 


135,388 142,861 102,178 187,378 218,226 266,568 


The field lies open before us and, offered 
the right kind of books, written on the right 
subjects, in the right kind of way, the sales 
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will go up by leaps and bounds. The pity of 
it is that our funds are so largely tied up in 
stocks of old time books printed jin an old- 
fashioned style that lacks attractiveness or 
appeal. Half the C. L. 8. stock of today is 
obsolete in literary style, unattractive as 
to subject and method of treatment, or ad- 
dressed only to very limited classes of readers. 
Our hope is in books in up-to-date style, 
prepared by experienced stylists, on popular 
and pressing subjects that appeal to the 
general reader—both women and men—and 
not the only limited groups of preachers and 
teachers that authors have so usually had in 
mindin past days. Bring out your convincing 
writers, your masters in translation, your 
essayists and sermon makers and we will 
discover for you legions of eager buyers, 
sufficient to meet the highest hopes of every 
consecrated writer. The right buyers are 
here, give us the right kind of books—we 
have few of them now ! 


Editorial Changes 


With much regret we have to announce that Miss 
Ellasue Wagner has decided to resign the Editorship 
of “The Korea Mission Field’’ at the conclusion of 
the 1984 volume. She expects to go on furlough to 
U. S. A. early next year. Miss Wagner took up the 
work of Editor-in-Chief in May 1927 and we heartily 
congratulate her upon the success of her seven and a 
half years’ control of this magazine, 

With the beginning of 1935 the position of Editor- 
in-Chief will be held by the Rev. H. A. Rhodes, D. D. 
of the Northern Presbyterian Mission and to him we 
extend a hearty welcome. 

The Rev. R. C. Coen, professor at the Chosen 
Christian aleve: continues in the position of As- 
sociate Editor. 

For 24 years (less furlough years) Mr. Gerald 
Bonwick has been responsible for most of the sub- 
editing of this magazine month by month. With the 
end of the present year he will cease from this par- 
ticular work. 


Notes and Personals 
Prepared by Mr. Hugh Miller 


Methodist Episcopal Church Mission 
Retired from the Field 
Rev. W. A. Noble, Ph. D. and Mrs. Noble 
(after 44 years of service) 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss A. B. Hall, Seoul 
Miss E. T. Rosenberger, Seoul. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Norris, Seoul 
Resigned from Mission 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Emmerich 
(taking a home charge) 
Death 


Miss M. D. Myers, ‘of Chulwon died on Oct, 8, at 
Marshallville, Ga, 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Miss F. L. Clerke, of Chinju. 
Miss G. Napier, of Chinju. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth 
To the Rev. and Mrs. H. Voelkel, of Andong, a son, 
Janzier W., on Jan. 3ist, at Pyengyang, 
Left on Furlough 
Mrs. R. K. Smith, of Pyengyang. 
Rey. W. L. Swallen, D. D. & Mrs. Swallen, 
of Pyengyang. (retired) 
Visitor 
Mrs. H. W. Stewart, of Whittier, Cal. (Seoul) 
Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Short Visit to U. S. A. 
Captain M. L. Swinehart, having been loaned during 
past year to the Methodist Episcopal Missions as 
Superintendent of Construction at the Ewha 


Women’s College Buildings, Seoul, has returned 
to U. S. A. for the winter months. 
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